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THE NEWSPAPER SCHOOL 


AUTHORS. 
The way to learn to swim is to swim 
The way to learn to write is to write. 


There aren't any other rules. 

The newspaper is the best school for the 
man who wants to write, because a news- 
paper man must write. He may begin by 
chronicling the fact that William Smith has 
gone to Wellsville to sell his fall 


potatoes, but he writes. 


crop of 
As his work progresses and he really gets 
into the game, he it “is 
about him, he puts into simple, clear prose 


writes of life as 


the facts of existence, he makes news of 


love, and hate, and passion, and pain, and 
poverty, and death, and he touches those 
things and those emotions of which he 
writes. 

He puts into his copy the truth as he sees 
it, temperately, without bias or prejudice. 
He must write whether he feels like it or 
not, without waiting for “ inspiration” ‘or 
moods, because the paper needs news and 
he is hired to supply it. Linotypers and 
printers must be hired and paid by the 
week, and they must have copy to keep them 
busy. This copy cannot depend upon the 


vagaries of a mythical “* muse’ — which, 


with most writers, is only an excuse for 
laziness. The copy must flow in a steady 
stream, and the reporter must feed that 


stream daily, as faithfully as the pump in 
the city water works supplies its quota of 
the pressure. 

There are days when news is dull, but ex- 
cept for a few of the great metropolitan 
dailies, this is no excuse for dearth of copy. 
The reporter find the 
small item or the insignificant 
make it readable. He 


must story in the 
detail 


develop his 


and 
must 
sense of humor to discover a laugh where 
no laugh was before, he must train his mind 
and disregard the 


to seize on the salient 


unessential, he must learn how to condense 
and how to pad, how to portray the unusual 
when he finds ‘t, and hOw to make the usual 
seem unusual when there is need. 
The work 
pressure without getting excited. He 


newspaper man must under 
must 
accomplish the impossible at least once a 
week, and sometimes every day. He need 
not worry about this “hurting his style.” Tf 
his stvle is worth a hang, it will be helped 


by. use in newspaper stories, and if it isn’t 
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fit for use in newspaper stories, it isn’t 
worth preserving— Henry James to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Haste may be a 
temptation to slovenliness, but it can also 
be made an inspiration to efficiency. The 
good newspaper man does not walk the 
floor for hours in search of the right word, 
he trains that word to jump out when he 
calls — which is better for all concerned. 
The newspaper training forces a man to 
write constantly and at call. Laziness, 
mental or physical, loses him his job — and 
that is good for his craft and for his soul 
Also, his work brings him in contact with 
all kinds of people, conditions, and things. 
He meets life as it is — maybe a little worse 


‘ 


than it is, but he gets a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the world which he can get in no 
other way. 

These, then, are a few of the advantages 
of the newspaper as a school for writers. 
It makes them write, it teaches them to 
write clearly and simply, it makes them effi- 
cient and resourceful, it gives them knowl- 
edge of the world they write about. It 
offers its share of adventure. It can point 
to a mighty list of successful graduates. 
And, finally, it offers the writer a living 
while he is getting established, which is not 
least of its virtues to the ordinary chap 
whose fortune is what he can make. 

New York, N. Y. Berton F. Braley. 





THE SURPRISES OF FICTION. 


Charles Reade, the greatest craftsman of 
his time, gave the secret of success in fic- 
tion writing, when, speaking of the relation 
of the author to his readers, he said: 
“ Make them laugh ; make them cry ; make 
them wait.” To this sage advice might be 
added other suggestion, ‘“ Surprise 
them.”’ The author who has the gift of sur- 
prising the reader is the one who has the 
largest following. 

The successful editor of one of the popu- 
lar magazines said to the writer not long 
ago: “We give the preference to stories 
which go along smoothly for a while and 
then develop a twist. This is straightened 
out, and presently there is another twist, 
and while the reades is scratching his head 
in wonder, the story comes to an end with 
a good, swift kick.” This is but another 
version of the theatrical manager’s advice 
to the dramatic author: ‘Sentiment is 
good, humor is better, but you must give 
them (the audience ) a punch in the jaw.” 

There are as many different ways of 
bringing about these surprises as there are 
writers. -The only condition iS that the 
writer shall play the game fairly. He may 


one. 


not deceive the reader. He may lure him 
along, but he must not make any state- 
ments that will not bear investigation in the 
light of the dénouement. All may be fair 
in love and war, but some things are not 
permissible in fiction. Trap the reader if 
you will, but make him confess that he has 
been fairly caught. 

Arnold Bennett furnishes an excellent il- 
lustration in “Denny, the Audacious.” 
Denny, who has grown rich, meets Ruth 
Earp, whom he had once engaged to marry. 
The youthful romance has been broken, and 
she is now Mrs. Capron-Smith, a wealthy 
widow. The author, with extreme clever- 
ness, shows how the old flame is gradually 
revived. She is shrewdly shy; he is pru- 
dently smitten. In the mean time they have 
become interested in the affairs of a com- 
mon friend, Nellie Cotterill, whose life 
threatens to be wrecked by the unexpected 
business failure of her father. Denny rather 
likes Nellie, but there is no suggestion of a 
love affair. Denny and Mrs. Capron-Smith 
( Ruth) find a mutual object of interest in 
the girl. They resolve to send her abroad 
at their joint expense. They go to the ship 
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to bid her adieu, all the while billing and 
cooing and getting closer to each other. 
All of the good-byes have been said, the bell 
rings for “all ashore,” and then the author 
brings in one of his characteristically origi- 
nal twists. 


She ( Nellie ) was not at all well dressed. 
She was indeed shabby —in a steerage style. 
Her hat was awry; her gloves miserable. 
No girlish pride in her distraught face ! 
No determination to overcome fate! No 
consciousness of ability to meet a _ hard 
situation. Just those sad eyes and those 
twitching lips. 

“Look here,” Denny whispered, “ you 
must come ashore for a second. I’ve some- 
thing I want to give you, and I’ve left it in 
the cab.” 

“But there’s no time. The bell’s _ 

He took her hand and struggled toward 
the cab rank. 

“Which one is it?” she asked. 

“Any one. * Never mind which. Jump 
in!” And to the first driver whose eyes 
met his, he said: “ Lime Street Station.” 

The gangways were being drawn away. 
A hoarse boom filled the air, and then a 
cheer. 

“But I shall miss the boat,” the dazed 
girl protested. 

“Jump in!” 

He pushed her in. 

“IT know you will,” he replied, as_ if 
angrily. “Do you suppose I was going to 
let you go away by that steamer? Not 
much !” 

“But mother and father!” 

“T'll telegraph. They'll get it on land- 
ing.” 

“And where’s Ruth?” 

“Be hanged to Ruth!” he shouted furi- 
ously. , 

As the cab rattled over the cobbles, the 
Titubic slipped away from the landing 
stage. The irretrievable had happened. 

Nellie burst into tears. } 

“Took here,” Dennis said savagely, “if 
you don’t dry up, I shall have to cry 
myself.” * ‘ b 

“What are you going to do with me? 
she whimpered. 

“Well, what do you think? I’m going 
to marry you, of course.” 

If the author had ended here, or with a 
few of the snappy sentences he employs so 
well, it would seem that this conclusion 
would have been perfect ; but he sees fit to 
delay the conclusion for nearly three pages. 
Three weeks later Denny meets Mrs. 








Capron-Smith at Euston. Here is the style 
in which Mr. Bennett handles the situa- 
tion :— 

Happily, they both had immense nerve. 

“Dear me!” said she, “what are you 
doing here ?” 

“Only honeymooning,” he said. 

William J. Locke presents a model sur- 
prise in “ The Glory of Clementina.” Clem- 
entina is an artist, but the author presents 
her almost as a sloven. She is a genius, but 
as a woman she seems impossible. Several 
hundred pages of the book are utilized to fix 
this idea firmly in the mind of the reader. 
Near the close of the story this amazing 
woman discovers that she is in love with the 
hero of the story, Dr. Quixtus, a big- 
hearted, simple-minded, learned old gentle- 
man. At this critical time, however, the 
doctor has succumbed to the wiles of a 
beautiful, but designing, woman who is all 
but an adventuress. Lena Fontaine — that 
is her name —has had a hard life, and the 
reader feels sympathetic, and half hopes 
that she will succeed in winning the name, 
the protection, and the fortune of the un- 
sophisticated Quixtus. 

The infatuated man persists in giving a 
fine dinner in honor of Lena _ Fontaine. 
Clementina, filled with the fury of jealousy, 
at first refuses to attend. Afterward she re- 
considers, and persuades the doctor to let 
her plan the affair. The dinner is splen- 
didly managed. The decorations are an 
artist's dream. Clementina is the last to 
arrive. Her friends in the company are on 
edge. They are afraid that she will make a 
show of herself. The door opens, and in- 
stead of the dowdy person who has been ex- 
pected, in sails a glorious creature — the 
real Clementina — whose wit, style, and at- 
tractiveness capture the entire company, and 
throw the pale beauty of Lena Fontaine in 
the shade. And the best part of the whole 
business is the fact that the reader has not 
been fooled at any stage of the story —he 
is simply agreeably surprised at the end. 

Go thou and do likewise. Surprise them 
—and win big royalties. 

George Barton. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 
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Short practical articles on topics con 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it 
ideas that may occur to them. 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
condensed ; 


any 
The pages 


say. Articles should be closely 


the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


o*-¢ 


Writers should use their influence with 


members of Congress to prevent any un- 
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reasonable changes in second-class postage 
rates or in the regulations of the post-office 
The 


Justice 


affecting newspapers and magazines. 
special commission headed by 
Hughes has reported a bill, two provisions 
of which are (1) that the postage on 
shall be doubled, — in- 
creased, that is, from one cent to two cents 


a pound, —and (2) that not more than half 


second-class matter 


of the general text or reading matter of any 
Both of 
unreasonable, and 
both are contrary to the interests of writers. 


publication shall consist of fiction. 
these propositions are 
Doubling the second-class postal rate would 
drive out of business a great many publica- 
tions that 
for their wares. 


now furnish to writers a market 
Limiting the amount of 
fiction that periodicals may publish would 
still further decrease the opportunities for 
selling manuscripts. There is no good rea- 
son for an imerease of the second-class 
It has been clearly shown, 
not only that the handling of second-class 
cost the any- 
thing like what the post-office officials arbi- 


postage rate. 


matter does not government 
trarily declare,- but that second-class matter 
increases the revenue of the post-office de- 
much 
there- 
congressmen 


produces so 
Writers, 
protest to 


partment, because it 
protitable first-class mail. 
fore, may justly 
against the proposed changes, and if they 
will do so generally, there are so many of 
them that their influence will be felt 


* 
* * 


\ writer in the New York Times points 
out that the old price of $1.50 for cloth- 
bound books of fiction has been broken, and 
that 


$1 to 


y all fiction now is listed at from 
$1.40, with the greater part of it 
marked by the publisher for retail at $1.25 
One publisher has declared that 
the day of the fifty-cent novel is almost here, 


nearly 


or $1.30. 
and that soon all fiction will be retailed at 
that price. 
reduction of the author’s royalty on each 


That would mean, of course, a 


book sold, and it is a question whether the 
smaller price would increase sales enough to 
restore the author’s income. The author’s 
share in the profits of a book varies from ten 
to twenty per cent. of the retail price, ac- 
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cording as he is little or well known, and is 
viewed with indifference or warm regard by 
the book-buying public, though here and 
there an exceptional favorite can demand a 
larger percentage. Therefore the author's 
loss, as between the two extremes of price, 
would be from ten to twenty cents upon each 
copy that should be sold. He is already los- 
ing, by the reductions in price that have 
been established, from two and one-half to 
five cents on each copy of his book, accord- 
ing to the amount of reduction and the size 
of his percentage. Cloth-bound novels are 
now sold at fiity cents, in the so-called 
“popular editions” of copyrighted fiction, 
issued after the demand for the regular edi- 
tions is exhausted. , The royalty of the 
author in such cases is ordinarily from one 
cent to two and one-half cents on each copy 
seld. In making contracts with publishers, 
authors should always try to arrange for a 
sliding scale of royalties, making the royal- 
ties increase with the sale of the book. 
Then if the book turns out to be an unusual 
success, the author will get his fair share of 
the profits. 


a * 2 


William C. de Mille, the playwright, has 
the right idea of authorship. “ You are of 
the belief, then,” he was asked, “that the 
primary essential of a play is that it shall 
teach a lesson?” “If you want to put it 
that way, yes,” returned Mr. de Mille. 
“Only I should qualify that by adding that 
the lesson should be taught in a manner that 
will make the play an absorbingly interest- 
ing entertainment. Personally I do not be- 
lieve any human being has a right to bore 


another, even though it be to save that 
other’s immortal soul.” 
. * . 

The publication in Leslie’s of Edmund 


Vance Cook’s poem, “ How Did You Die ?” 
more or less mutilated, with the name of 
Harrison Lee as author, suggests that edi- 
tors should add the name of Harrison Lee 
to their lists of shameless plagiarists. 


e*s 


James Whitcomb Riley, suffering from 


paralysis, being urged to dictate a poem, an-— 


‘native of 


swered: “No; one cannot write poetry 
that way. One must hold the pen to catch 
the rhythm and the meter.” To be sure, 
“ Paradise Lost” is not a lyric. 


—~-— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Dowe, whose poem, 
Song of the Puritans,” was 
published in the Century for December, is 
herself of old Puritan stock, and wished in 
this poem to represent the stern and rugged 
nature of her forefathers. 


Amy Haslam 
* Christmas 


Miss Dowe is a 
Norwich, Conn., studied English 
at Radcliffe College, and is now a teacher in 
the Agnes Irwin School in Philadelphia. 
The * Christmas Song of the Puritans” is 
her first poem to appear in print. 


Hugh Stuart Fullerton, whose story, 

3acon, Dull.; Love, Active and Strong,’ 
appeared in the Red Book for December, 
started his literary career at the age of four- 
teen as “devil” in the office of the News- 
Herald, at Hillsboro, O. He got his 
printer's card before entering college, and 
after a short university career at the Ohio 
State University, during which he wrote fea- 
ture articles for the Ohio State Journal at 
Columbus, he went to Cincinnati as reporter 
on the Tribune.. Having some knowledge of 
sports, he was transferred to the sporting 
department, and reported prize fights, rac- 
He next went to the Cin- 
cinnati Enauirer, where he was tutored in 
baseba!l writing by Harry Weldon, and in 
1894 he went to Chicago as a reporter on 
the Record, where he was at once recom- 
mended as a sporting writer by George Ade. 
Although he wrote fiction, and had stories 
printed in Four O’Clock, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and other publications, he was 
branded a baseball writer, he says, and has 
been unable to escape that fate. Since 1895 
he has traveled with the various Chicago 
teams regularly from the start of spring 
training to the finish of the last game in the 
fall, living and working with the players. In 
the off seasons he has written politics, been 
day city editor, Sunday editor, and held va- 


ing, and baseball. 
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rious other positions on the Chicago 
Tribune. Mr. Fullerton is the author of 
several books, including “How I Lost 


Seventy-Six Jobs,” “Four Years of Four- 
flushing,” a “ History of the Ancient Re- 
mains of the Mound Builders of Southern 
Ohio,” a “History of Alabama,” a “ His- 
tory of Ohio Politics,” and more recently, 
“ Touching Second,” a study of the “ inside 
baseball” of the major league teams, writ- 
ten in collaboration with John J. Evers, the 
famous second baseman. In addition, Mr. 
Fullerton is the author of “ Effective Office 
Methods,” written while he was in charge of 
the Workers’ Magazine of the Chicago 
Tribune. He has written largely on base- 
ball topics for various magazines, his series 
of studies of the national game being an an- 
nual feature of the American Magazine. 


Gordon Grant, whose’ verses, “The 
Bailiff's Daughter,” were printed in the 
Christmas Collier’s, is an illustrator and 


painter by profession, and says that the 
verses he writes are simple “vehicles” for 
his sketches and drawings. Mr. Grant is 
thirty-five years old, and is a native of Cali- 
fornia. He was sent round the Horn in a 
sailing ship at the age of eleven, and ac- 
quired thus an early love of ships and all 
that pertains thereto or smells thereof, 
which he has manifested in his marine paint- 
ings. Mr. Grant studied art in the Euro- 
pean schools, and in 1896 returned to San 
Francisco and spent a year in newspaper 
work. Since 1897 he has made his home in 
New York, where he has done illustrating 
for the various magazines, while he has ex- 
hibited his paintings in picture exhibitions 
throughout the country. He now has a pic- 
ture in the American section at the Roman 
International Exposition. In 1809 he spent 
seven months in South Africa as special 
artist at the front during the Boer war for 
Harper’s Weekly. Mr. Grant is a member 
of the American Water Color Society, the 
Society of Illustrators, and the Salmagundi 
Club. 


Edith Miniter, whose poem, “So I May 
Know,” appeared in the Century for De- 


cember, is a New Englander by birth and 
education, and lives in Roxbury, Mass. She 
is a daughter of Mrs. Jennie E. T. Dowe, a 
writer of poetry of so many years’ standing 
that more than 100 of her poems have ap- 
peared in the Century alone. Edith Miniter 
had a longer poem, “ Calverly,” in the Cen- 
tury for June, 1911, and during the last five 
years other verse written by her has ap- 
peared in the Youth’s Companion, Success, 
the Reader, the New England Magazine, 
MecCali’s Magazine, and Good Housekeep- 
ing. Mrs. Miniter was born in North Wil- 
braham, Mass., and here she and her mother 
now own an “abandoned farm” where they 
camp every summer. Her education was 
entirely “out of school,” and she early 
began to write, her first published work — 
at the age of fourteen — being a series of 
anonymous contributions to the Worcester 
Sunday Telegram. Being left a widow after 
a brief married life, Mrs. Miniter came to 
Boston, and for some years edited the Bos- 
ton Home Journal, a society and dramatic 
paper. This paper was supposed to have 
many contributors, but Mrs. Miniter con- 
fesses to having been “the whole works,” 
and says she was kept busy dashing from 
the woman’s page, as “ Sara Sylvester,’”’ to 
“ Danebury,” the Washington correspond- 
ent, or assuming the virile style of “ William 
Hilton,” the book reviewer. Mrs. Miniter 
has contributed much to the Boston Globe, 
and her article, ‘How to Dress on $40 a 
Year,” founded the department, “ Every- 
body’s Column,” which for years has been a 
feature of the Globe. After the sale of the 
Home Journal in 1906, Mrs. Miniter, al- 
though she had never produced a poem be- 
fore, devoted herself to verse-writing, and 
in the last five years she has sold more than 
forty poems. Mrs. Miniter believes in 
patience and perseverance in selling manu- 
scripts, and points with pride to the accept- 
ance of a story by the People’s Magazine, 
accompanied by a check for $100, this same 
story having been declined by no fewer than 
twenty-two magazines, and having elicited 
lengthy letters of advice and criticism from 
the editors of the Century, Harper's, and 
the Atlantic Monthly. At present Mrs. 
Miniter is considering the offers of two pub- 


, 
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lishers to bring out her poems in book 
form, and she is also completing the manu- 
script of a novel. 





John Hall Wheelock, author of the poem, 
“A Love Song,” in the Century for De- 
cember, was born in 1886, and is a grandson 
of the well-known divine, Dr. John Hall. 
Mr. Hall was graduated from Harvard, 
where he ran both the university monthlies, 
as class poet and Phi Beta Kappa man, in 
1908. From then until 1911 Mr. Wheelock 
studied abroad, chiefly in Germany and 
Austria. He is now with Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. His verse has appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine, the Century, the 
American Magazine, the Forum, and other 
magazines, and Sherman, French, & Co., of 
Boston, have just published his first volume 
of poems, “The Human -Fantasy.” Mr. 
Sheldon in his new play, “The Princess 
Zim-Zim,” has built up a story about one of 
Mr. Wheelock’s songs, and several of his 
poems, set to music by various composers, 
have been sung in concert in New York and 
Boston. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Barrie.— To write a play, to put it aside, 
to forget all about it, and then to have it 
discovered and put successfully on the stage 
is the accepted procedure in books. That 
it sometimes happens in life is proved by an 
experience of J. M. Barrie. In an article 
about him, entitled “ Peter Pan’s Pater,” in 
an English magazine, he is quoted as telling 
the story in these words :— 

“T wrote ‘The Twelve Pound Look’ one 
day when I felt like it. After I had written 
it I threw it into a drawer and forgot all 
about it. It eluded my mind as completely 
as if I had never written it. But I 
was fond of it. I wrote it just for the 
pleasure of writing it, you know, and never 
imagined for one moment that it would be 
produced. Well, one day Granville Barker 
was rummaging through my drawer, and he 
fished out that manuscript. Frohman was 
starting his Repertory theatre in London, 


and he needed a one-act play. 
that.” 


I gave him 


Green.— Anna Katherine Green, weaver 
of mystery tales, never allows her manila 
paper pad to be far from her unless when 
she is working among her flower beds. 
When she works she interludes the writing 
with knitting —taking up first the woollen 
needles, then the pencil, knitting her shawl 
and knitting her brow appearing automatic 
to the observer. 

She says that while a story is going on in 
her mind it is never lost track of, even 
though she be playing a close game of 
bridge; and it makes no difference what 
time of day or night an idea comes, down 
it goes. 

“It is really interesting,” writes a friend, 
“to see her, as I do now, winding the yarn 
over a cardboard bobbin, stop suddenly, 
write a paragraph or possibly only a line, 
and quietly take up the knitting again, while 
all the time you know that some intensely 
dramatic situation is being developed or the 
one misleading word going down to make 
the reader guess again. 

“T have seen this process go on for a 
number of years, and have learned not to 
ask questions. The plot is never told to any 
one in advance of the writing of the story. 
For this, the author says, would take away 
her interest in her work. 

“When enough of the story is on paper 
to make you sit up and take notice, it is 
read to one of the family, and it invariably 
happens to stop just where your head is 
throbbing to learn more and your way out 
lost beyond finding until it suits the author 
to lead you further into the labyrinth and 
lose you again.””— New York Sun. 

Older. — Mrs. Fremont Older is said to 
have been indirectly inspired to write her 
novel, “Esther Damon,” by the late Pro- 
fessor William James. Professor James’s 
“Verities of Religious Experiences,” which 
Mrs. Older read while attending a course of 
lectures given by him at Stanford University 
the year before the earthquake, suggested 
the story. Afterward, when Mrs. Older 
outlined her idea to Professor James, he 
advised her to read certain books, by way 
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Much of the material for 
her novel was gathered at first hand by per- 
sonal investigation, thus de- 
scribes : — 


of preparation. 
which she 


“In order to get the camp meeting mate- 
rial and to see the sort of people who fall 
under the spell of violent emotional religion, 
I went to 4 camp meeting and remained a 
week, living in a tent, and getting up at six 
o'clock for prayers, sitting up 
till one o'clock in the morning when a sister 
or brother fell under the spell of God and 


sometimes 


lay in a trance for hours. I was a stranger 
to all the people, and they thought I was a 
sinner who had come to be 


dreadiul con- 


verted. They prayed for me from morning 
till night.""— New York Times 

Reade. — The this after- 
noon I have spent in looking through some 


Review. 


greater part of 


hitherto unsearched notebooks of the late 
Charles Reade, novelist and _ playwright. 
There are twenty-eight of these volumes, 


ranging in size from octavo to quarto, and 
they are filled with the vagrant thoughts, 
the more or less orderly newspaper glean- 
ings, and the working notes of at least a 
score of 
and 
scribble which Reade thought good enough 


years Some are growing musty 


iragile with age, and the _ illegible 
for his private memoranda is in many places 
a stumbling block to the hasty investigator. 

Upon the whole, however, the notebooks 
are strikingly systematic in arrangement — 
a point upon which the following autograph 
jotting which I chanced upon throws some 
wrote the 


novelist, apparently for his own admonition 


light : “ Have no loose papers,” 


““ Make miscellaneous notes, but so that they 
can be pasted into guard books in order.” 
Mrs. Reade, of Hereford, the 
present owner of the books, is the widow 
of Rev. Compton Reade, many 
years acted as confidential secretary to the 
novelist. 


Compton 
whi » fe Tr 


She was, moreover, doubly related 
to him, being a niece by marriage and a first 
cousin once removed by birth. From child- 
hood she knew him intimately, and in early 
womanhood was his frequent Companion and 
helper. The Mrs. 
Reade told me, had probably been used by 
her husband to some extent in the compila- 
his memoir of Charles Reade, and 


occasional notebooks, 


tion of 


contain a good deal of his own handwriting, 
but their independent examination has never 
been undertaken. 

$y good fortune, the bulky quarto which 
I first selected from the pile opened naturally 
where one of Miss Ellen Terry's letters had 
pasted in. Above it Reade had 
scrawled : “ Miss Ellen Terry, a very marked 
iemale 


been 


character’’—a reference to news- 
paper cuttings dealing with women that are 
affixed to the page. The 


no date, but would seem to have been writ- 


same note bears 
ten by Miss Terry in her youth to the play- 
wright, who took so fatherly an interest in 
the development of her genius. 

Turning to the notebooks, I found a large 
volume belonging to this period devoted not 
to memoranda for future literary use, but to 
religious musings, mainly of a symbolic or 
mystical character, and the manuscript of 
some “parables.” An elaborate monograph 
on the prophecies ‘of Daniel, written about 
the same time, according to Mrs. Compton 
Reade, has disappeared.’ 

Opening the volumes at random, I made 
the following extracts from 
Reade’s own handwriting : — 

“Why do 


tunes ? 


passages in 


not make vast for- 
Because they have to do all the 

How is the 
3y workmen who do not 
even know what they are doing. Combine 
these two things, would it not be possible to 


authors 


work themselves. Gobelin 


tapestry made ? 


employ the drudges on separate parts of a 
great work ? 


a‘ Oubliez-vous souvent —c’est le moyen 
( Forget 
self often; that is the way not towbe for- 


gotten ). 


qu’on ne vous oublie pas. your- 


“Periodical literature is full of good 
stories spoilt by brevity and absence of char- 
acters.” 

“ That said Mrs. 
when I had read out the last note, 


reminds Reade, 


‘of how 


me,” 


my uncle set me to translate a number of 
French plays and then make a synopsis of 
the plots as an exercise in construction. 
When I brought him the synopses, he re- 
marked : ‘I'll roll that lot into one and then 
there will be a book.’”’ 
Shortly afterward I came 
heading in one of the notebooks : 


across this 
* Adver- 
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tisements for dramas of fiction.” Beneath 
were pasted a number of “ agony” adver- 
tisements cut from the columns of the 
Times. In the same book many pages are 
filled with cuttings classed under “ Suicides,” 
“ Kleptomancy,” and similar headings. 

His warm-hearted generosity and his hot 
temper are two qualities of Reade’s that 
stand out in the memory of his niece. 

“My uncle absolutely refused to read the 
proois of his later books, because the 
printers’ errors made him so furious,” she 
told me. “Consequently all the proofs of 
‘It's Never Too Late to Mend’ had to be 
read by my _ husband alone.’’+ Hereford 
Letter, in London Daily News. 

Wiggi..—* | write only in summer,” said 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. ‘“ We spend 
three months, irom April to June, each year 
abroad. Then we return to Quillcote, where 
I take up my writing. I never write a line 
in New York. There is no time for it here. 
Occasionally I do a little writing in Eng- 
land, but not much. 

“T used to write out of doors under the 
trees, but now I find that I have more se- 
clusion, fewer interruptions, when I 
in the house. 


work 
I write with a pencil, and I 
re-write enormously. Though my work is 
apparently spontaneous, I 
have about it a passion for perfection. 

*T should not wish people to think that 
I had tremendously serious ideas about the 


so simple, so 


importance of my writing ; but it is certainly 
true that in the doing of each little bit of 
my work I endeavor to put into it beauty. 
I seek after words, the right words, and 
everything I write I read aloud to my family 
or to the people of the village. I do this in 
order that I may test the sound of my writ- 


ing. I must have my sentences musical. 
Also, I must have them appeal to the 
eye. 


“IT mean by appealing to the eye that I go 
over my manuscripts and proof carefully, 
and cut out ugly looking dashes or paren- 
theses that mar the aspect of the page. 
There is no question about it ; one printed 
page will look more inviting than another, 
and this is largely due to the physical ar- 
rangement of the sentences and phrases. A 


¥ 


sentence to look well sometimes needs 
something added to it, or it is truncated and 
looks awkward, and so needs a phrase or a 
word put before it. 

‘IT never in my life touched a typewriter. 
I can’t dictate anything. If by dint of great 
concentration I dictate a letter, it will be 
merely a fairly respectable letter, not a good 
one. Fiction I could never in the world dic- 
tate. 

“ Yes, | write readily and rapidly, because 
I never write unless I feel like doing so. 
When I get started I write every day, but 
that is because I am full of ideas that I am 
paper. I wrote ‘ Mother 
Carey,’ 355 pages, in three months. 

“| write in the morning. I have a theory 
that all spontaneous, fresh writing, writing 
that is simple and warm with heart interest, 
the kind of writing the only strong point of 
which is its freshness and spontaneity, must 
needs be done in the early hours of the day. 
With the writer of books dealing with pro- 
found problems it is different. I can well 
understand how he needs quiet for his work, 
should find it better to work at 


eager to put on 


and so 
night.”’ 

When asked if she kept a notebook, Mrs. 
Wiggin replied :— 

“Yes. Let me show them to you.” 

She produced six black notebooks of the 
size of an ordinary magazine., One was 
titled ‘“ Children and Children’s Interests,” 
another “ Love Stories.” a third “ Interna- 
tional Stories of Adl Sorts.” The fourth 
book bore the title “ New England,” the 
fifth “Titles and Suggestions,” the sixth 
“ Miscellaneous.” On the pages of each, 
neatly written in ink, were notes and quota- 
tions pertaining to the subjects included in 
the several books. 

The title of the first book of course ex- 
plained itself in the light of Mrs. Wiggin’s 
well-known interests; and one should, of 
course, expect a story teller to keep notes 
The third title Mrs. Wig- 
gin explained by saying that she kept a 
record of all international stories that oc- 
curred to her, since the stories of her 
Penelope series were themselves  inter- 
national situations. The title “ New Eng- 


about romance. 
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land” is explained both by her origin and 
her personality. 

After Mrs. Wiggin had displayed the note- 
books and explained that the notes were all 
original, for she never made newspaper or 
magazine clippings of any sort, she added, 
with a touch of the humor characteristic of 
her writing :— 

“ These notes will have to be published in- 
tact after my death. Oh, they are very in- 
teresting! But I never use them. Yes, I 
firmly believe that some day in the dim 
future I may use them. I only know that 
thus far I never have. 

“There’s some hope in the 
Suggestion’ book. I might find something 
in it almost any time. The only really origi- 
nal and interesting titles I've ever discovered 
are in that book. They're all in there. Not 
one of them is on the outside of a published 
book of mine. The great difficulty is that 
when I have titles I have no story; and 
when I have a story I have no title.” — New 
York Sun. 


‘Title and 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Slipshod English.—Even really well-edu- 
cated people allow themselves to use bad 
grammar and worse rhetoric, and the migaty 
army of writers bespatter their. pages with 
blots that cannot be excused. There is such 
a thing as revision, and there are other such 
things as the reading of galley, page, and 
plate proofs. The author who shirks any 
one of the four obligations is a sharer in the 
common fault of indifference as to correct 
speaking or writing; but, in the author’s 
case, the misdemeanor becomes a crime. 

The unfortunate personal pronoun is fre- 
quently in hot water. Professor Lounsbury, 
in a recently published paper, has set forth 
the pitfalls of the pronoun in his most in- 
teresting manner, and has pointed out that 
there are differences of opinion and taste as 
to the handling of the possessive. His ex- 
pressions appeared in the same magazine 
with chapters of “The Marriage of William 
Ashe,” and he must have shivered at seeing 
in the latter : “ Everybody was at their wits’ 
ends,” “Anybody might say what they 


liked,” and “He must allow everybody their 
own ways of doing things.” 

To drop a little from the ether and take 
“Three Weeks” —which may have been 
written in that length of time—is to find 
the queen saying : “Immoral! is so quaint a 
word, each one sees it as they will,” and 
“No one looks their best.”” In Human Life 
Sibyl Wilbur writes : “Every one of these 
children did we!l in the world and led lives 
of vigorous usefulness.” The London 
Sphere lets a contributor say: “ Every day 
there are things that every one of us try to 
forget.” 

From a newspaper we get : “If one would 
just figure out the really happy days they 
have lived.” Perhaps it is wrong to be too 
hard on the people who make a newspaper, 
writing under pressure in the small hours 
and with the bell dingling for copy. News- 
paper scribbling against time has ruined 
more writers than have ever emerged from 
the space-rate journeymanship into the lime- 
light of seriously-considered authorship. 

Here is a translator of Marcus Aurelius, 
who makes the Roman philosopher say : 
“Let any other lady try to frighten her if 
they can.” If the printed pronoun is every- 
where mistreated, the spoken language carr 
hardly be expected to do better by it. An 
American college girl was overheard say- 
ing: “Everybody tips their hats to Nell 
and I.” 

Faulty comparison assails us, too, in the 
most dignified writing. An engineer like 
F. Hopkinson Smith ought not to say, in 
“Gondola Days”: “There are fewer 
straight lines in Venice than in any city in 
Europe.” But he did; and he says, also: 
“There is a corner that has added more 
sketches to my portfolio than any single 
spot in Venice.” Of course he has a passing 
acquaintance with “other,” and equally of 
course he ought not to cut such an acquaint- 
ance. This same error appears again in a 
sentence from Sibyl Wilbur’s pen: “I ad- 
mire her more than any living woman.” 

The ever proper Ladies’ Home Journal 
emits this : “ Relatively to their population, 
Florence and Athens have produced a 
greater amount of genius than any cities in 
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the world.” Oh, Mr. Bok! J. A. Mitchell, 
who helped to create Life, writes in ‘‘ Amos 
Judd”: “I have a higher opinion of him 
and would trust him farther than any young 
man I know.” They mean “any other,” to 
be sure, and we know what they mean ; but 
they will have the college girl appealing to 
them as authorities for locutions which are 
incorrect. 

The relatives “who” 
confused daily and hourly. In the Christian 
Science Journal we read: “Their sympa- 
thies go out to those whom they believe are 
the subjects of constant abuse.” This ex- 
ample of misuse can be seen in thousands of 
serious articles and books, and Human Life, 
in its Own announcement, says: “We will 
also send the March number to any friend 
whom you think will care to read these arti- 
cles.” 


‘ 


and “whom” are 


Then there is the preposition, and 
“between” is fellow-martyr to “who” and 
“ whom.” Passionate Paul (“Three 


Weeks” again) says: “ The constant query 
would raise its head between each page.” 
Pretty bad ? But still no worse than Robert 
W. Chambers, in “ Iole” : “ He took a long 
breath between each move.” 

That “sort” and “kind” are singular is 
a hard thing for the young writer to learn, 
and he may cry back to Shakspere, who 
said, in “ Othello”: “ There are a kind of 
men so loose of soul,” etc. But what we 
may forgive in Shakspere or Chaucer is no 
criterion for the author of “An American 
Politician,’ who says: ‘You like people 
who hunt and those sort of things.” And 
again, in “An American Politician,” the ear 
is shocked by “ Neither Sibyl nor John were 
there.” 

In England they say in their playful 
British way that “English is spoken and 
American understood,” but the English 
editor of the People’s Magazine lets one of 
his countrywomen observe : “ Others are as 
much surprised at the woman who don't 
smoke.” 

If we excuse as poet’s license Crowley’s 
liberty with verb forms in the lines, 


“And cloudy care has often took 
A gentle, beamy smile reflected from thy look,” 


we can hardly pardon Mrs. Humphry Ward 
for letting William Ashe say to Lady Kitty : 
“Wish I was.” — Leila Sprague Learned, 
in the New York Times Review. 


Pessimistic Poetry.—Gerald Stanley Lee 
does n’t see much that is good in the poetry 
of pessimism. Writing in his own magazine, 
Mt. Tom, he says :— 

“T find the ‘I can’t’ poetry never does 
me any practical injury. And the ‘We 
can’t’ poetry is safer reading, if anything, 
than the ‘I can't,’ because it is apt to come 
to one with a certain shock. It is rude and 
personal for a poet to say: ‘We can't.’ It 
makes one feel like contradicting him, and 
like telling him: ‘We can!’ It is the 
poetry of the ‘World can’t’ school that is 
really dangerous, particularly as one finds it 
in Arthur Symons. It deludes one, because 
it is generally conceived in a bigger spirit, 
a combining or all-in-one, centripetal spirit, 
and drags in the days and the nights and 
the seasons, drags in the planet and the 
stars, and arranges the whole universe so 
neatly and so insidiously after the poor, 
wonderful, miserable pattern of the poet’s 
heart. One real'y needs to cross the ocean 
after reading Symons to recover one’s self. 
If a man makes so bold as to read him on 
the land, he would need to come out here 
and take his place, stoutly and obstinately, 
under the whole naked arch of heaven, and 
then, God helping him, with the help of the 
middle of the sea, shake him off. 

“Sometimes I think that, no matter how 
beautiful it is, tired poetry nowadays ought 
not to be allowed outside of bedrooms.” 


French Literary Prizes. —If opportunities 
to gain prizes are real stimulants, the out- 
put of poets and prose writers in France 
this winter should be immense. The French 
Academy among its many prizes will have 
to award $800 for the finest speech on the 
French language, maximum length thirty 
pages. It will have to try to do what it 
failed to do last year, choose the best novel 
or work of imagination of the year, and re- 
ward its author to the extent of $2,000. 

Then there is the Botta prize of $400 
offered in the interests of letters, the Landry 











prize of $240 for a young writer worthy of 
encouragement, and the Berger prize .of 
$3,000 for a work dealing with the city of 
Paris. An opera libretto in prose or verse 
can win the Soussaye prize of $300. 

Then there is the Osiris Grand Prix, 
$20,000, but this is for the most remarkable 
discovery or work in science, literature, art, 
or industry, which makes the 
choice almost as difficult a task as the 
Swedish Academy’s in awarding the Nobel 
prizes. — New York Sun. 

Ag? and Intellectual Activity. — Sir Walter 
Scott was thirty-four when he made his first 
draft of “ Waverley,” and forty-three when 
he re-wrote and published it. Nearly every 
one of those tales which conferred immor- 
tality upon him was composed after he 
reached the age of forty-six. Carlyle was 
forty-two when he published “The French 
Revolution,” the first work of his to which 
he formally put his name. His “ Cromwell” 
was published when he was fifty, the first 
two volumes of his “ Frederick the Great ” 
when he was sixty-three, another two when 
he was sixty-seven, and the last two when he 
was sixty-nine. 

Swift was fifty-nine when he published 
“ Gulliver's Travels,” and certainly did no 
work on it before he was fifty-seven. Tenny- 
son had reached fifty when his first idyls, 
“ Enid,” “ Elaine,” *‘{ Vivien,’ and *‘* Guine- 
vere,” were published, and was about sixty- 


Academy’s 


two when he completed the series with 
“Gareth and_ Lynette.” Macaulay was 
forty-eight when he issued the first and 
second volumes of his “ History of Eng- 


land,” and the third and fourth did not ap- 
pear till he was fifty-five. John Stuart Mill 
was fifty-three when his essay, “On Lib- 
erty,” was published, and fifty-six when he 
gave us that on “ Utilitarianism.” Milton 
was certainly more than fifty-four when he 
began to compose his “* Paradise Lost.” He 
was fifty-nine when he sold it to Simmons 
the book-seller. George Eliot composed 
“ Middlemarch” between the age of forty- 
six and fifty-one, and after that “ Daniel 
Deronda.” Bacon was fiity-nine before he 
published his great work, “The Novum 
Organum.” Cowper was over fifty when he 
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wrote “Joha Gilpin’ 
and Defoe fifty-eight 
* Robinson Crusoe.” Darwin: published his 
* Origin of Species” when fifty, and his 
* Descent of Man” when sixty-two. Grote 
wrote the larger part of his “ History of 
Greece” between the ages of-fiity-two and 
sixty-two ; and Hallam occupied that period 
of life with his “ Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.” 


and “The Task”’ ; 
when he _ published 


which Thomas Hood 
has survived the grave, “The Bridge of 
Sighs and * The Song of the Shirt,” were 
composed when he was forty-six, and on a 
sick-bed from which he never rose. Long- 
* Hiawatha” when forty- 
eight, “ Tales of a Wayside Inn” when fifty- 
six, and following that was as prolific as he 
excellent. We need only mention his 
trans'ation of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” 
and his exquisite poem, “ Morituri Salu- 
tamus.” “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” published when Holmes 
forty-eight, and “Songs in Many Keys” 
when fifty-five. Washington Irving com- 
pleted “Tales of the Alhambra” at forty- 
nine, published “ Mahomet” at sixty-seven, 
and “The Life of George Washington” 
after that age. Prescott wrote, we believe, 
“The Conauest of Mexico” 
ages of forty-one and forty-seven, and “ The 
Conquest of Peru” between forty-seven and 
fifty-one. Motley completed “ The History 
of the United Netherlands” at fiity-three, 
and after that began the history of “ John 
of Barneveld,” which he published when he 
was sixty. Frenchmen have produced very 
remarkable books long after the noonday of 
life. Laplace did an extraordinary amount 
of mathematical work after three score and 


The two works by 


fellow gave us 


was 


was was 


between the 


ten, and Victor Hugo scarcely “ got under 
way” before he was fifty. He published 
“ Napoleon the Little” at fifty, “ Les Chati- 
at fifty-one, “ Les Miserables” at 
“The Toilers of the Sea” at 
sixty-four, “The Man Who Laughs” at 
sixty-seven, and “ The Annals of a Terrible 
Year” at seventy. 

Racine was fifty when he wrote his drama 
of “Esther,” and at fifty-two that of 
“ Athalie,” the finest production of his 


ments ”’ 
fifty-seven, 
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genius, and a masterpiece of dramatic elo- 
quence. Thiers was sixty-five when he com- 
pleted his “Consulate and Empire,” and 
Chateaubriand sixty-three when he published 
his “ Etudes.” Cervantes had passed his 
fiity-eighth year before he published the first 
part of “ Don Quixote,” and was sixty-eight 
when he issued the second part. He and 
Shakspere died on the same day. Cicero 
composed most of his philosophical treatises 
between the ages of fifty-eight and sixty-two. 
Galileo published his “ Dialogue on the Two 
Principal Systems of the World” at sixty- 
eight, the * Dialogue on Local Motion” at 
seventy-four. Goethe and Kant, two of the 
greatest minds that ever lived, did scarcely 
anything till after forty-five. Kant was 
nothing but a professor till fifty-seven, when 
he published his “ Critique of Pure Reason,” 
on which he had begun work ten years be- 
fore. When — sixty-four he issued his 
“Critique of Practical Reason,’ and_ his 
“ Critique on Judgment” was published two 
years later. But the most conspicuous lit- 
erary example of fertility at an advanced age 
is Goethe. At forty-eight he published 
“ Hermann and Dorothea,” and at fifty-six 
his immortal “ Faust.” “If Goethe,” says 
Carlyle, “had died in 1806 (the year when 
‘Faust’ apppeared ), he would have achieved 
a greater renown than any other man oi let- 
but he destined to twenty- 
six years longer — years of labor and pro- 
ductiveness.”” In 1809, when fifty-nine, he 
published *‘ Elective Affinities,” and in 1831, 
at the age of eighty-two, “ Helena,” the sec- 


ters ; was live 


ond part of “* Faust.” — The Argonaut. 


The Lure of the Author. — One 


why so many novels are written. 


wonders 
Yet con- 
sider the statement just made by the man- 
agers of the play adapted from “ Ben-Hur.” 
They have paid $250,000 in royalties to the 
estate of its author, and expect to pay as 
much more before the public tires of it. 
The book itself has had a sale of over a 
million copies, never in a cheap form, and 
has probably earned another quarter of a 
million for the author. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” a 
little book of only 20,000 words, has paid to 


its author as book and play about $10 a 
word, and “ David Harum” produced a for- 
tune for the heirs of the man who wrote it. 
Aside from the glory or satisfaction, every 
novelist, whether man or woman, is expect- 
ing to create sqme day a “ Ben-Hur” or 
* David Harum.” — New York World. 
Demand for the Novel of Outdoor Life. — 
While many of the publishers are convinced 
that the novel of the moment is the one that 
treats of life and the emotions of human 
beings, not a few publishers see a tendency 
for the novel of outdoor life, the piece of 
fiction that sincerely and accurately tells of 
flowers and trees, sometimes with a love of 


romance carried through the story and 
sometimes not. 

“Along this line,” said a man _ familiar 
with the publishing business, “there are 


some interesting facts with which the public 
is not familiar. 

*“ About seven or eight years ago a house 
in this city put out ‘ Freckles,’ by 
Stratton-Porter, whose husband is a coun- 
try banker out in Indiana. This book was 
delightful in its description of outdoor life. 
The first year I think about 3,000 copies 
were sold. 
a failure. 


Gene 


It wasn’t a success, nor was it 
The next vear about the 
number of copies were sold. 

“Then there was a reprint edition in 

cheaper form. That edition was sold 
out, and there was another reprint edition 
of 25,000 copies. How many 
‘Freckles ° sold last month, do 
suppose ? The average was 1,000 a day, and 
the book has sold more than 200,000. 
Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter is 
not known to the general public as well as 
Robert W. Chambers, we'll 
she wrote a second book, ‘A Girl of the 
Limberlost,’ the publishers advertised it * by 
the author of “ Freckles.”’ It is a story of 
the reclaimed swamp in Indiana where Gene 
Stratton-Porter lives. I don’t know ex- 
actly how many copies of this have been 
sold, but I am sure there were more than 
150,000. 

“ Another book by her, ‘The Harvester, 
which tells of a collector of herbs, the herbs 


same 


soon 


copies of 


were you 


* To-day 


say, so when 
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to be turned into drugs, came out last June, 
and already 75,000 copies have been sold. 
This is the sort of thing the people are read- 
ing. Not long ago a certain famous Prince- 
ton football player who is more or less in- 
articulate told me most enthusiastically that 
I must read ‘The Harvester.’ It was great, 
he said. A love story wouldn't appeal to 
him at all. 

“Out in Chicago there is a publisher who 
gets out the books of Harold Bell Wright, 
the author of ‘The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.’ This publisher does nothing else 
but make a business of publishing Wright’s 
books. It’s worth while, too, when you 
understand that the sales of Wright's books 
bring to this publisher as much business as 
the combined business of some of our big 
publishing houses. 

“Of the regular edition of ‘The Calling 
of Dan Matthews,’ by Wright, about 200,000 
copies were sold. Of the reprint editions 
more than 500,000 copies have been sold. 
Nothing the matter with that in these days, 
when the book that sells more than 100,000 
copies is not as common as ten years ago. 

“The Wright stories are about the simple 
folk of the Ozark mountains. They are sin- 
ere and well told, and it seems to me that 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter and Wright have hit 
the popular fancy. — New York Sun. 

Here is an extract from “‘ The Harvester” 
to illustrate Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
style :— 

“They were at the foot of a little levee 
that ran to the bridge crossing Singing 
Water. ... Everywhere flamed foxfire and 
cardinal flower, thousands of wild tiger lilies 
lifted gorgeous orange-red trumpets beside 
pearl-white turtle-head and moon daisies, 
while all the creek bank was a coral line 
with the first opening bloom of big pink 
mallows. Rank jewel-flower poured gold 
from dainty cornucopias, and lavender beard- 
tongue offered honey to a million bumbling 
bees, water smart-weed spread a glowing 
pink background, and twining amber dodder 
topped the marsh in lacy mist with its deli- 
cate white bloom... . 

“High around the blue water of the lake 
waved heads of wild rice, lower cat-tails, 


bulrushes, marsh grasses, arrowhead lilies 
lifting spines of pearly bloom, yellow water 
lilies, and blue water-hyacinths intermingled. 
... Over the water bordering the edge, 
starry faces of white pond lilies floated. 
Blue flags waved graceful leaves, willows 
grew in clumps, and vines clambered every- 
where. 

“*Why didn’t you tell me it would be like 
this ?’ she demanded in awed tones.” 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


[ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





Lirerary Centexnniats. Annie Kimball Tuell. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for January. 

Tue Contemporary Nover. H. G. 
lantic ( 38 c.) for January. 


Mark Twain. Some chapters from an extraordi- 


Wells. At- 


nary life. Illustrated. Albert Bigelow Paine. Har- 
per’s Magazine ( 38 c.) for January. 
Mars anp Map-Maxinc. Cyrus C. Adams. Har- 


per's Magazine (38 c.) for January. 
Howarp Pyre—Ixtusrrator. With reproduction 
of paintings. Harper’s Magazine ( 38 c.) for January. 
Dickens Cuaaacters IN Reat Lire. Illustrated. 
Harold Begbie. Century (38 c.) for January. 
Cuartes Dickens : “ THe Man Wuo Cueers Us 
Att Up.” William Lyon Phelps. Century (38 c. ) 
for January. 


Diexens 1n America Firry Years Aco. Joseph 


Jackson. World’s Work for January. 

Tue Twenty-Fixst BirtHpay oF “ THE STRAND 
Macazine.” Illastrated. Strand (18 c.) for Janu- 
ary. 


A Journatist 1x Ataska. IIlustrated. W. E. 


Priestley. Wide World Magazine (13 ¢.) for Janu- 
ary. 

My Farner anp His Frienpns. Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens. Cosmopolitan for January. 


My Farner 1n His Home Lire. Mamie Dickens. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (18 c.) for January. 

Tue Hazarp or tHe Pen. Herbert W. 
Author (London ) (18 ¢c.) for December. 

AvutHors AND Terr Reviewers. “ Passer-By.” 
Author ( London ) (18 c.) for December. ; 


Smith. 
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GoretHe’s PexsoNacity. Illustrated. Dr. 
Carus. Open Court (13 c.) for December. 
CoRNERING THE News (Stories about reporting ). 


William P. Helm, Jr. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) 
for December 9. 


STEVENSON AT SARANAC 
(18 c.) for December 16. 

Joun Bicetow : GENTLEMAN. 
December 30. 


Paul 


Lake. Medical Record 


Outlook (8 c.) for 





NEWS AND NOTES. 

James Whitcomb’ Riley received at 
Christmas 1,200 letters of sympathy for him 
in his illness. 

Indiana University is to add to its cur- 
riculum a course in the study of the tech- 
nique of the drama. 

Miss Katherine E. Conway, who was for 
many years associate editor with John 
Boyle O’Reilly and James Jeffrey Roche on 
the Boston Pilot, has become a member of 
the faculty at St. Mary’s Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 


College, 


“Charles Dickens as Editor” is to be the 
title of a volume of Dickens's letters which 
will be published about the time of his 
centenary in February. It will include the 
letters which Dickens wrote to W. H. Wills, 
of Household Words. 

“The Life of Count Lyof N. Tolstoy,” by 
Nathan Haskell Dole, is published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Maurice Maeterlinck,”’ by Edward 
Thomas, is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

The American School Peace League offers 
two sets of prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and 
twenty-five dollars for the best essays on 
subjects connected with peace, written by 
pupils of secondary and normal schools and 
submitted before March 1. Information will 
be given by the secretary of the league, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro street, 
Boston. 

Judge offers a first prize of ten dollars 
and five prizes of yearly subscriptions to 
Judge for the best collections of ten reasons 
why women should vote. Contributions are 
limited to 500 words, and must be received, 
directed to Judge Suffrage Editor, 225 Fifth 
avenue, New York, before February 29. 


An anonymous lover of poetry has given 
the sum of one thousand dollars to be 
awarded in three prizes to the authors of 
the best poems submitted in a contest under 
the direction of Mitchell Kennerley. It is 
proposed by Mr. Kennerley to issue an an- 
nual volume entitled “The Lyric Year.” 
This volume —contributions for which, not 
exceeding 250 lines in length, are invited — 
is to contain 100 poems by 100 American 
authors. Any number of manuscripts may 
be submitted by a single author, but a 
stamped, addressed envelope —not stamps 
alone — must accompany each manuscript. 
Poems that have been accepted for publica- 
tion by magazines, and poems printed in 
magazines not earlier than January, 1912, 
may be sent in. Poems already printed in 
book form, or to be published in book form 
before January, 1913, cannot be considered. 
The sum of one thousand dollars will be 
paid in a first prize of five hundred dollars, 
and in two second prizes of two hundred 
and fifty dollars each to the authors of the 
three poems selected by the judges, Edward 
J. Wheeler and William Stanley Braith- 
waite, from the 100 poems selected by the 
editor from all manuscripts submitted. All 
manuscripts should be addressed, Editor, 
“The Lyne Year,” care Mitchell Kennerley, 
Publisher, New York. Manuscripts may be 
submitted anonymously if desired, in which 
case a pseudonym should be adopted and 
the name and address of the author enclosed 
in a sealed envelope marked on the outside 
with the pseudonym. “The Lyric Year” 
will be published November I, 1912, and 
manuscripts must reach the editor not later 
than June 1. 


The National Kindergarten Association 
offers three prizes of one hundred, fifty, and 
twenty-five dollars for the three best essays 
on “The Benefits of the Kindergarten.” 
The essays should be limited to 1,500 words, 
and should be received at the Association 
headquarters in New York not later than 
April 15. The contest is open to all kinder- 
garten and primary teachers, and the names 
of the winners of the prizes will be an- 
nounced June I. 
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The National Federation of Music Clubs 


announces its third competition for Ameri- 
can 


composers. Two prizes —five hundred 


dollars and three hundred dollars, respec- 


tively —are offered for the two best sym- 
The 


class wil 


phonies. successful competitor in the 
and 


for chorus and or- 


choral obtain two hundred 


fifty dollars for a work 
chestra. The second prize will be one hun- 
dred and fiity dollars. The best 
violin or piano and violoncello 
will be rewarded with two hundred dollars ; 
the second best with hundred 


A prize of dollars is 


sonata for 
piano and 


one 
hundred 
for an operetta for children’s voices. 


dollars. 
two offered 

The 
Brush memorial prize for the best national 
anthem or song will be one hundred dollars. 


Frank A. announces that the 
Cavalier, which has been one of his monthly 
will henceforth be a_ weekly 
magazine, published in pamphlet shape, as 
the monthly was. 


Munsey 
magazines, 


It will begin a new serial 
story every week in the year, and will print 
besides 600 or 800 short stories. 

made that an 
Journal has been founded by the 
teachers of 


Announcement is English 
English 
issued 


America. It will be 


January 15, and each month thereafter, ex- 
cept July and August, from the University 
of Chicago The 
Fleming Hosic, of the Chicago 
College. 

The (New York) is a 
new monthly magazine, which is to carry on 


Press. editor is James 


Teachers’ 
Cause 


Common 


a systematic campaign against Socialism. 


The Electrical Review ( New York) has 
absorbed the Western Electrician and 
Electrocraft, and the three journals will, 
aiter January I, appear as one weekly publi- 
cation, with main offices: in Chicago and 
important branch offices in New York and 
London. The Electrical Review was the 
first weekly electrical journal to be pub- 


lished, beginning its life in February, 1882. 
The main office of the Boys’ Life Maga- 
zine, the Boy Scouts’ magazine, has been 
removed from Boston to Providence, R. 1. 
Success has suspended publication, and the 
creditors will file a petition in bankruptcy. 





The January issue of Scribner's Magazine 
is the twenty-fifth number. 
Portrats of three contributors — 
Stevenson, Meredith, and Barrie — form the 
frontispicce. 


anniversary 
famous 


With the Janvary number, the South At- 
lantic tenth anni- 
The journal was founded “to fur- 
nish the young writers of the South a me- 
dium for the publication of their work,” and 
thus to forward “the interests of Southern 
literature and scholarship.” But it has kept 
sectionalism, its 


Quarterly celebrates its 


versary. 


free from the narrower 
from. all 


parts of the country, and it is to-day one of 


columns being open to writers 
the few journals in which vital subjects can 
be treated seriously and without some yield- 
ing to the popular clamor for superficial in- 
terest. 

The United States supreme court has de- 
that a book cannot be 
reproduced in moving pictures without sat- 
isfactory arrangement with the author. 

The Mifflln Company has is- 
sued a revised edition of its portrait cata- 
logue, with portraits of 143 authors. 


cided scenes from 


Houghton 


The estate of Hesba Stretton is valued at 


about $50,000. 

The estate of W. Clark Russell is valued 
at about $97,000 

Henry Snowden Ward died in New York 
December 7, aged forty-six. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells died in Boston 
December 13, aged seventy-three. 
Mrs. Arthur Stannard (“John Strange 


Winter”) died in London December 14, 
aged fifty-five. 

Percival Pollard died in Baltimore De- 
cember 17, aged forty-two. 

John Bigelow died in New York Decem- 
ber 19, aged ninety-four. 
Potter Black died in 
Chicago December 22, aged thirty years. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson died in Mal- 


den December 23, aged eighty-six. 


Margaret Horton 


Professor J. Seott Clark, of Northwestern 
University, died at Evanston, Ill., December 
28, aged fifty-eight. 





